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SCHOOLBOYS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By §£. M. BLAIKLOCK 


N the Greek papyri from Egypt we meet a little band of 
schoolboys. They are a remnant of their kin. The tousled 

heads which bowed over the clay tablets laboriously incised 
with wedge-shaped tables in the Sumeria of Hammurabi and 
Nebuchadnezzar are gone. No one even thought of carving 
them on a temple wall. Gone, too, are the lads of Egypt’s 
temple schools. They had no free milk at school by the Nile, 
but each morning their mothers appeared with three rolls of 
bread and two jugs of beer to be consumed during lessons. 
‘A boy who wanted more’, says the document which supplies 
the information, ‘is a gluttonous creature.’ Were there brown 
Oliver Twists among the budding scribes in the days when 
Tahutmes III was setting up ‘Cleopatra’s’ needle? The sturdy 
scribe who sits cross-legged in limestone in the Louvre looks 
as if he might have merry tales to tell of schooldays in his 
century. It was the twenty-seventh before Christ. 

And the boys of Greece and Rome? How hard they are to 
find! Surely Aristophanes could have preserved us a school- 
boy of Athens! The Sausage-seller has a few memories of the 
‘eddication ’e ’adn’t ’ad’, but his school was mostly that of 
Hard Knocks. The poet was too preoccupied with politics. 
In his brave old days, before the war and the New Education, 
even boys were virtuous. Apple-stealing and impudence date 
from Euripides and the sophists. Humour flits from the poet’s 
page. With a catch in his voice he tells of the lads of father’s 
day, when Marathon was a living memory, marching to school, 
rain or fine, without overcoats or evil thoughts, and a patriotic 
song upon their lips. They are for all the world like little 
Nazis goose-stepping to the Horst Wessel song. And sure 


enough, on the Douris vase, which pictures a school scene, 
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there they are, Aristophanes’ own paragons, standing reciting 
like little adults, neatly dressed, prim and proper. One touch 
of humanity—or two! One perfect child has brought his little 
brother, who sucks his thumb contentedly behind the teacher’s 
chair. The dog, too, is real, who howls to high heaven at his 
master’s flute-playing. 

Lucian is no better than Aristophanes. Meet his young 
friend. ‘He gets up at dawn, washes the sleep out of his eyes, 
and puts on his coat. Then he leaves for school with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. There he labours diligently at his 
intellectual pursuits and exercises his limbs.’ The account 
then goes into details about the rest of the perfect little student’s 
day, and concludes, ‘When evening sets the limit to his work, 
he pays the necessary tribute to his stomach, and retires to 
rest.’ Well now! Did he run amok at night? We peer at the 
page, and not a glimmer of a smile can we see on Lucian’s 
face. He meant it. The man meant it! 

What a story for the Boy’s Own .Paper could Xenophon 
have written, full of thrills from the Anabasis! But when he 
came to write of boys he wrote of Cyrus. And what a boy was 
Cyrus! ‘ate ais av’, say the grammar books, ‘he was 
pleased with the robe.’ That is good to know. But when his 
genial grandfather in Media tried to brighten his holiday with 
ample food he was shocked, spoke in respectful reproach to 
the old man, and handed his surplus viands, in hideously 
ostentatious charity, to the attendants. In sport he let others 
win. No wonder when he carried his boyish arms against the 
Assyrians he saved the day. “The voice of a schoolboy rallies 
the ranks. . . .. Poor Xenophon! Did he bluff the boys of 
Athens? The Spartan boys probably believed him. 

It is the same story elsewhere. In the letters of Pliny the 
lads who make an occasional appearance are the same ‘nice 
little boys with a nice cake of soap’. Martial, who knew 
scamps from Campania to Spain, writes a poem to a school- 
master bidding him give his “guileless troop’ a holiday! Was 
there ever a school with such a roll? Juvenal, mordant cynic 
though he was, gets all soft and sentimental over little boys 
studying hard to be like Cicero and Demosthenes, sitting in 
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rows, strikingly good, something like our friends’ children on 
a visit. It is simply depressing. But for Theon, praise the 
lad, who takes us home on a working day, we should imagine, 
from the adult literature of Greece and Rome, that there is a 
vital secret of child-training which we had most lamentably 
missed. 

Who was Theon? He has the honour of a catalogue refer- 
ence in a collection of select papyri. “Theon (spoilt boy), 
letter of, p. 297.’ What a fate! Theon, then, was a spoilt boy. 
Some may agree. The psychologists, perhaps, will not. Theon 
at any rate, wrote a letter to his father, sixteen hundred years 
ago. You may read it and judge. 

Oéwov Oéwovi TH tratpi yaiperv. 
KOAGS ETroinoes OVX cTrEVIKES WE ETE 
cov eis 1dAiv. T OW OEAIS cctreveKKeIV LUE- 
TE cov eis "AAcEavapiav ov ut) ypdwo oe é- 
THOTOATY OUTE ACAD o€ OUTE Viyéveo Ce. 
elta &v Aé EAGNs eis "AAcEavApiav ov 
Ut) AdéBoo xeipav trapa [oloU ote TGA yaipoo 
oe AuTrov. Gu pt) 6€Ans cerevéxan ple] 
TauTa yelijvete. Kal f wtyTHP you eltre *Ap- 
edad STi &vactatoi ye &ppov autov. 
KOAGs Aé Etroinoes Apa por Etreyyes 
weyGAa apdKia TreTrAavnkavncdceke 
TH Huéeg 1B Sti ErrAcvoes. AUpov Treyyov eis] 
UE TTAPAKOAGD os. Gu pt) Teywrs OU pt) Pdyoo 
OU UT) Treiveo’ = TATA. 

EpDove oe e¥y/opat] 
&trdAos Oéoovi [&}11d Qecoveetos viov. 


As Theon himself says, ‘tata’. Line 12 of his ill-spelt uncials 
is the only real puzzle, and that is partly because the ter is 
over an erasure. Is it twemAdvnxev tiv éxet? Did Theon, too 
weak to say no, deceive his little boy on the day he sailed? At 
any rate, the rest of the priceless letter translates easily enough. 


Theon to Theon his father greeting. You did a fine thing not 
taking me with you to town. If you won’t take me with you to Alexan- 
dria, I won’t write you a letter, or speak to you, or wish you good-day 
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(or, goodbye). And if you go to Alexandria I won’t hold your hand, 
nor speak to you ever again. If you won’t take me that’s what’s up! 
Mother said to Archelaus, ‘He upsets me, take him away!’ [Grenfell 
and Hunt, O.P. cxix, reading wé, translate with a query, ‘It quite 
upsets him to be left behind.’] It was nice of you to send me presents, 
big ones, beans [?] . . . on the 12th, the day you sailed. Send me a 
lyre, please do. If you don’t, I won’t eat, and I won’t drink. There 
now! I pray for your health. 


And after that he signs himself by his pet name, Theonas. 
‘Your little Tommy’, so to speak! Did Theon starve to death, 
or did his father send for him? Probably, we can safely picture 
Theonas in the boulevards of Alexandria, free from inhibitions 
and developing his little ego. 

Three other schoolboys appear in the papyri of the same 
third century. There is one from a neglected little boy named 
Thonis. The exquisitely human touch in the closing words 
seems to bring him very close to us. 


To my lord and father Arion, from Thonis, greeting. I pray for 
you every day. Look, this is my fifth letter to you, and you have 
written to me only once, nor have you come to see me. You promised 
me saying, ‘I am coming’, but you have not come to find out whether 
my teacher is looking after me or not. And he himself asks every day 
saying, ‘Isn’t he coming yet?’ And I just say ‘Yes’ (k&y® ovv Aéyw 
év' vé'). Try then to come quickly, that he may teach me as he really 
wants to do. And when you come, remember what I have often written 
to you about. Good-bye my lord and father, and may you prosper 
many years along with my brothers, whom may the evil eye harm not 
(ov Tois GBacKavtois pou GAcAgois). Remember our pigeons. To Arion 
from Thonis. 


In another family it was the father who worried about the 
fees. It is easy to imagine what sort of a letter from home 
Aurelius was answering, when he bade his ‘very sweetest 
father’ moAA& yaipew. ‘I pray for you’, he continues, ‘every 
day to the local deities. Do not be worried, father, about my 
studies. | am working hard and taking relaxation. It will be 
all right with me. (g1AoTrovotpev Kal dvowdxouev. KOAds Apeiv 
éotai.) I greet my mother. ...’ The letter then proceeds for a 
dozen lines with enthusiastic greetings to friends and relatives, 
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a safe subject. Aurelius senior would doubtless have preferred 
some assurances about the relaxation. His acid comment, as 
he seized pen and papyrus to demand satisfaction and detail, 
may be imagined. Quite evidently, all schoolboys were not 
the paragons pictured by Lucian a century before. 

Herodas was more to the point. His mimes, also a papyrus 
discovery, date about 250 or 300 B.c., and he must therefore 
be credited with having produced the first and only bad boy 
of fiction. Kottalos, the schoolboy of Herodas’ little drama, 
had been playing truant. His mother, no doting parent, brings 
him in, and flings him forward. ‘Flog him,’ she shouts, ‘flog 
him across the shoulders until his wicked soul is all but out 
of him.’ All his arithmetic, she complains, is limited to the 
calculation of the dates of holidays. Kottalos is bad, all bad. 
‘Hoist him up’, says Lampriskos to a prefect. There is a 
Pompeian wall-painting of such a flogging. ‘The prefect holds 
the victim in the position in which firemen are reputed to hold 
theirs, as they run down the ladder after a top-floor rescue. 
Kottalos is hoisted. The rest of the class sit in shocked silence. 
‘T’ll teach him manners,’ says Lampriskos, ‘where’s my strap, 
the stinging cow’s tail?’ ‘Not the stinger, sir’, wails Kottalos. 
Lampriskos plies the strap, but mother is unsatisfied. ‘Go on’, 
she says, ‘leather him till sunset.’ ‘Why,’ says the schoolmaster, 
‘he’s as striped as a water-snake already!’ ‘Well,’ she throws 
over her shoulder as she goes, doubtless disgusted at such 
modern softness, ‘when he’s done his reading, good or bad, give 
him twenty more.’ ‘Yah’, says Kottalos, presumably aside, 
for the ancient text has no stage directions. How does the 
couplet go? 


Solomon spake in accents mild: 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’. 


Perhaps mothers changed. Or perhaps Ptolemaios was a 
better boy than Kottalos. It was in the third century A.D. that 
this unknown mother wrote anxiously to her son, and his 
worthy pedagogue. His teacher had gone ‘down the river’ 
leaving him at Book Six of the Iliad. We have the last half of 
the letter. 
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Do not hesitate to write for anything of which you have need from 
home. I was worried when I learned from the daughter of our teacher 
Diogenes that he had gone down the river. tyepipvotv yap elAvia Str 
KaT& Avvapiv péAAei oo Trpooeyeiv’ EEA GE AE Or TrEBWo Kal TrUBeo Ban 
Trepi Tis Uyias cou Kal émryvdevai Ti dvaryeiv@oxets. Kal EAcyev TO 
Rita, gyapTuper At TrOAAG trepi TOU TralAaywyoU cov. Mote ovy, 
TEKVOV, PEANOET GOI Kai TrAIAcywyd cou KobtKovT! KabnynTi o¢ 
TrapaPdAAeiv’ cdorda&zovtai oe TOAAG ai GAEAgai cou Kal Ta &BaoKkavTa 
TIAIAia Oewvidos. &otracai Tov TeILIOTATOV TralAcywydv cou "EpwTa. 
ee TitoAepaio vid.! 


The answer to this piece of very pure Greek has not been 
preserved, and we are left wondering whether little Ptolemy 
was an Arthur or a Tom Brown, a Stalky or a Cyrus. We are 
grateful to his mother for her touch of human things, strongly 
though we suspect that the cultured lady and her perfect 
pedagogue thoroughly spoilt their charge. Like the other 
letters we have quoted, her anxious little page might form the 
background for a short story for someone with a ready pen 
who wishes to escape from 1942, and imagine, for an evening, 
far-off things. 

' For I was relieved to know that he was going to give you all the attention 
he could. I took care to send and ask about your health and to find out 
what you are reading. He said Book VI, and gave a very good account of 
your pedagogue. So be sure, my son, that you and your pedagogue find a 
suitable instructor for you. ‘Your sisters and Theonis’ children, on whom 


may the evil eye not fall, send their kind regards. Present my compliments 
to Eros your most worthy pedagogue. Athur... to her son Ptolemaios. 








THE GREEK AS A MERCENARY SOLDIER 


By A. G. RUSSELL 


VERY young man in Greece during the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. had to be a soldier or a sailor, whether he 
liked it or not, for the greater part of his life; we may recall 
that Socrates ‘trailed a pike’ when he was forty-five at the 
battle of Delium, and the records of those times certainly show 
that anyone to whom the life of soldiering appealed had ample 
opportunity to indulge his taste to the full. If he did not like 
it, there was little remedy, and no provision for conscientious 
objection in the city-state. ‘There were some, however, who 
found an outlet for their surplus energies not in the army of 
their own city but in that of a foreign overseas power, or even 
of a neighbouring and rival state, sometimes from choice, 
often compelled by a variety of causes which we shall shortly 
mention. It was with the Carians of southern Asia Minor that 
mercenary service of this’ sort traditionally originated in the 
eighth and early part of the seventh centuries B.c.—with their 
neighbours from Ionia they had long been troubling the shores 
of the Nile Delta by their freebooting expeditions until 
Psammetichus I actually took them into his service in his suc- 
cessful attempt to gain the throne of Egypt, and then formally 
incorporated them in his army, stationing them at Daphnae 
on the eastern frontier of the Delta. From that time onward 
Egypt also knew other large bodies of Greek soldiers, still 
mainly from Asia Minor; in return for their help the Egyptian 
kings on various occasions sent gifts to the great shrine of 
Apollo at Branchidae. Later on we find that this habit of 
mercenary service spread to, and grew in, mainland Greece. 
Why did the Greeks go abroad, when they could get plenty 
of fighting at home? It was not so much the sheer joy of battle 
as a very compelling economic reason. Demaratus the Spar- 
tan observed to king Xerxes that ‘Want hath ever been a 
foster-sister to Hellas’: Greeks joined the armies of other 
states because there was not enough for them to live on at 
home; their country was, and is, poor, and it is this poverty 
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that has had its influence on Greek history, down to the 
present day, as one of the factors that have caused Greeks to 
emigrate in such large numbers, and it is just from those areas 
where natural conditions made the pursuit of agriculture most 
difficult and life in general hard to maintain that the majority 
of mercenaries in ancient, and of emigrants in modern, times 
was drawn. The most rugged and desolate parts of the Pelo- 
ponnese are the interior of Arcadia and the south-eastern 
district known as the ‘Maina’—the latter became a definite 
rendezvous for men waiting to be hired, from the former, for 
example, came a band of Greeks to Xerxes, complaining of 
their poverty and asking him to take them into his service . . . 
and not very long ago each Arcadian village had a surprisingly 
large contingent of returned emigrants who had formerly made 
a living by selling sweets and tobacco in the down-town areas 
of New York. 

But there were other reasons besides poverty which induced 
Greeks to leave their homes. Crowded conditions in the cities, 
political troubles and the rule of a landed aristocracy had been 
among the causes of the colonizing activities in the eighth and 
seventh centuries; they must also have been the reasons why 
men of adventurous nature went abroad as soldiers, usually to 
the East, to serve in the armies of Assyria and Chaldea. Per- 
haps sharing the same restless disposition, Antimenidas, the 
brother of Alcaeus, served in the army of Babylon and while 
there was presented with a sword of honour, and Asia Minor 
Greeks must have found their way also into the armies of 
Croesus and Gyges, who sent some of them to Egypt. And 
reasons which influenced individuals sometimes affected whole 
communities; for three hundred years the Spartans had 
oppressed the Messenians, until in 401 B.c., unable to bear 
such tyranny any longer, a large number of them emigrated, 
three thousand to Cyrene, and some to Sicily, where Diony- 
sius I was in need of troops. Fifty years later another body of 
Greeks found their own land too hot for them; the career of 
brigandage of the Phocians had drawn upon them the armies 
of Philip, and they, too, emigrated to Crete and Sicily. 

Far more frequently, however, it was as individuals or in 
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small groups that men left Greece. That greatest bane of 
city-state life, political faction, violent as it was in the fifth 
century, became even more virulent after the Peloponnesian 
War. A change of government usually meant at least exile for 
the defeated party, and men of character and enterprise would 
ill bear the degrading conditions which this might easily entail, 
so they found scope for action in the armies, sometimes of 
foreigners, sometimes of other Greek states. Thus Aristippus 
joins the expedition of Cyrus because he is unable to live in his 
own city on account of the oppression of his political enemies. 
For the Sicilian expedition Athens hired a hundred and twenty 
Megarians, whose service with the Athenians is explained by 
the mention of a recent revolution in Megara—they were pro- 
bably members of the defeated party. About 400 B.c. Sparta 
needed mercenaries to serve in Asia Minor and asked Athens 
to help in raising them. In reply to Thibron’s request, the 
authorities dispatched three hundred of those knights who had 
been most deeply implicated in the Revolution of the Thirty. 
It was felt that their departure would be a gain to the State as 
removing a source of dissension. The Peloponnesian War had 
caused profound disturbances, and many citizens must have 
found political and financial conditions uncomfortable enough 
to make them prefer service abroad, such as was offered by the 
Spartan campaigns in Asia Minor and the expedition of Cyrus. 
The division of booty at the end of a successful war would 
enable them to repair their damaged fortunes, while in the 
meantime political conditions at home might have changed for 
the better. 

The effects of the Peloponnesian War were felt by the 
victors as keenly as by the defeated—the rigorous method of 
life enforced by the Spartans and the slender opportunities at 
home for the accumulation of wealth created dissatisfaction 
even among their well-drilled ranks, and became even less 
tolerable when Sparta found herself undisputed mistress of 
Greece, with a large income from her tributaries, and in con- 
stant contact with the outer world. Spartans were sent as 
harmosts to govern the Empire, and those who remained at 
home came to envy their fellows the positions of wealth and 
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authority to which they had risen. The result was that many 
went abroad, following the example of Gylippus and Dexippus, 
to Sicily or to Asia Minor, to gain their fortunes—a temptation 
from which not even the kings were immune. 

Then there was the type of man who from recklessness, 
ambition, or desire for wealth, migrated, not to take service 
with any Greek state but to accept the pay of Egypt or Persia, 
hoping to obtain some petty chieftainship or position of 
authority under king or satrap. Such a typical swashbuckler 
was Menon, the Thessalian, who joined in the Anabasis. The 
Greeks on their march under Cyrus met several others, men 
employed as military advisers, and in their own sphere exercis- 
ing considerable power, like Coeratadas, a Theban, or Phalinos. 
They were the prototypes of the ‘condottieri’ of all nations 
who served the tyrants of north Italy in the Renaissance 
period—men like John Hawkwood, an Englishman, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, who made a good thing of 
changing his allegiance from ruler to ruler. They often com- 
manded groups of adventurers, resembling the English, 
Gascons, and French who ravaged Lombardy, or the Grand 
Catalan Company in Greece. The career of Pausanias after 
the Persian defeat was repeated in that of Clearchus after the 
downfall of Athens; his head-quarters, also, were at Byzan- 
tium, where his conduct was so overbearing that the home 
authorities became jealous. ‘To return home would have meant 
certain impeachment, and so Clearchus entered into negotia- 
tions with Cyrus, and when the time came, joined him with the 
forces which he had levied. There were others, too, who 
would have been called upon to face trial, had they gone home 
—Drakontios, the Spartan, was threatened with trial in his 
boyhood for the accidental killing of a youth; and doubtless 
the ranks of the army of Cyrus, and later of the Phocians, con- 
tained, as did the Foreign Legion, many fugitives from justice. 

The last important reason for mercenary service was a 
military one. Before the Peloponnesian War it had usually 
been possible for each city to put into the field a fully equipped 
army with its components of cavalry, hoplites, and _skir- 
mishers, all raised from the citizen or resident-alien popula- 
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tion, but when campaigns lasted longer and the size of armies 
grew, the problem arose of man-power, which Athens, with a 
fleet to man and overseas posts to garrison, found especially 
difficult. With the aim of securing superiority of weight, 
generals equipped the greater part of their army as hoplites, 
but needing the other arms just as much, hired mercenaries to 
fill the gaps. Certain peoples specialized in the use of one 
particular weapon, and found their services in demand when 
expeditions on a considerable scale were being planned. The 
Cretans were especially skilful in archery—a skill fostered by 
the physical features of their country which with the exception 
of the Messara plain offered few opportunities for the use of 
hoplites. From the beginning of the fifth century Cretan 
archers are found in the service of almost all large Greek 
states, and also in the Seleucid, Ptolemaic, and Roman armies. 
They got their practice in the civil wars, endemic among the 
many cities of the island whose inhabitants gained a sinister 
reputation for treachery and rapacity. They joined the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily and had no hesitation in attack- 
ing Gela, which in company with the Rhodians they them- 
selves had founded. It was with Rhodians that they were 
often associated on other campaigns, for Rhodes produced the 
best slingers in the Mediterranean. But during the fourth 
century she became richer and more powerful, with posses- 
sions to guard on the mainland of Asia Minor, so that gradually 
Rhodians became less prominent in foreign armies as their 
services were needed at home. , 

In Greece itself, Arcadia, as we have seen, was the biggest 
source, providing men both for foreign Powers and for the 
larger Greek states. It seems strange that a people who could 
furnish such valuable fighting material to others should never 
have been able to overcome their own dissensions and unite until 
the time of Epaminondas, but it was probably this very habit 
which prevented them from doing so. Lycomedes of Mantinea 
in his efforts to rouse the Arcadians to a sense of their power, 
pointed out that every state in need of help had used Arcadian 
mercenaries, who had been responsible for the Spartan victory 
over Athens, and for that of Thebes over Sparta. During 
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the wars of the Renaissance, similar great use was made of 
Swiss pikemen who had a great reputation throughout Europe. 
Athens also hired Arcadians, as on the expedition of Melesan- 
dros to Lycia in 425 B.c. when he went to collect arrears of 
tribute, and for the reinforcements which ten years later she 
sent under Demosthenes to Sicily, where they were to be 
found serving with unfortunate results on both sides. Of the 
troops recruited for the expedition of Cyrus, almost half came 
from Arcadia and Achaea. Both on the Lycian expedition and 
in the Anabasis the Arcadians are described as hoplites, though 
usually mercenaries were light-armed; as hoplites they would 
be more useful to Cyrus who needed a solid core to his army, 
already well supplied with native peltasts. 

The usual procedure adopted by a state anxious to recruit 
mercenaries was to send officers called €evéAoyo: to districts 
where they were likely to find such men, and by attractive 
bounties engage them for a particular campaign or for a term 
of years. When this practice became common, the necessity of 
placing some restriction upon it was soon evident, so agree- 
ments were made defining the extent to which these officers 
were allowed to enrol men. The earliest probably is the per- 
mission given by Sparta to Dionysius I to recruit as many men 
as he wished within her territory for his Carthaginian wars, 
and repeated in 315 B.c. to Aristodemus, a general sent by 
Antigonus. Explicit details are given in a treaty between 
Rhodes and Hierapytna (in Crete) about 200 B.c., by which 
these states undertook to give each other the fullest facilities 
for raising mercenaries within their territories, and to guarantee 
their transport between Crete and Asia Minor; they also 
agreed to refuse similar permission to any other state wishing 
to recruit soldiers within their spheres with the object of 
waging war on either of the contracting parties. In a decree of 
Aptera, honouring a king of the Attalid dynasty (probably 
Attalus II, 159-138 B.c.) one of the privileges granted was 
the right to recruit mercenaries in their territory (EevoAcycio@c1). 

These recruiting officers came not only from Greece but 
also from foreign powers; Egypt and Carthage sent their 
agents—thus Agathocles, guardian of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
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(c. 220 B.C.) sent Scopas the Aetolian with a large sum of gold 
for bounties, while Ptolemy himself later went to Naucratis to 
take over mercenaries raised for him in Greece by Aristonicus. 
The great financial resources of Egypt enabled her to be par- 
ticularly generous in the terms she offered. Though it was 
more usual for Carthage to raise her troops in Spain, Italy, and 
North Africa, she occasionally sent for them to Greece, whence 
she attracted to her standard such men as Xanthippus, the 
conqueror of Regulus. After the First Punic War, Rome for- 
bade her to recruit mercenaries in Italy, while one of the 
provisions of the Peace of Apamea between the Romans and 
Antiochus V in 188 B.c. forbade the latter to send his officers 
into the Roman protectorate for such purposes. 

The earliest centres for the trade in mercenaries had been 
Athens and Corinth, the exceptional position of the latter city 
making it an entrepét for traffic of every description. Here 
Sparta had raised troops for her campaign against the Arcadian 
League while Euphron of Sicyon went to Athens. During the 
disturbances of the early fourth century almost every large 
city had a certain floating population, drifting from place to 
place and earning a livelihood as best it could. They included 
escaped slaves, men taken from the quarries—or even disap- 
pointed lovers—unemployed discharged soldiers—a mass of 
unstable ‘wanderers’ from whom Isocrates complains that it 
would be possible to raise a larger force than from the citizens. 
As Delos at a later period was the centre of the slave-trade in 
the Aegean, so at the end of this century Cape Taenarum be- 
came the head-quarters of the mercenary trade. In this wild 
and desolate region there were nearly always bodies of men 
waiting for the recruiting sergeant, and filling in the time by 
brigandage. Here in 303 B.c. Cleonymus raised five thousand 
for his adventures abroad; it was a convenient point for sailing 
to Egypt, and difficult to approach on the land side, advantages 
which it shared with Malea. In Italy, Bruttium performed a 
service similar to that of Taenarum, offering a refuge to runaway 
slaves, anxious to avoid recapture by joining the army of who- 
ever wanted them. In the Ptolemaic period, Aspendos on the 
south coast of Asia Minor became another well-known centre. 
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The most important point that had to be decided between 
recruiting officers and their prospective soldiers was, of course, 
the rate of pay and the numerous other details connected with 
provisioning and the gratuities payable on discharge. Pay 
varied considerably from time to time, and is too large a 
question to be discussed in full here, since it also involves the 
reward given to citizen forces, and the ration allowance which 
was made in addition; there are one or two details about the 
latter with which weare acquainted. In an important inscription 
of Hellenistic times recording an agreement between Eumenes 
of Pergamum and his mercenary troops, threatening to revolt, 
the stipulation is made that definite prices should be charged 
for the necessaries of life—for instance corn was to be sold at 
4 drachmae the ‘medimnus’, wine 4 drachmae the ‘metretes’. 
It looks as if the king’s government undertook all the com- 
missariat arrangements and was suspected of charging ex- 
orbitantly for the provisions which the soldiers had to buy. 
In the same agreement the privilege of receiving rations free of 
charge was given to any soldier who was awarded the ‘poplar 
crown’—a decoration bestowed for good conduct or bravery. 
It was not unknown for generals to make up false returns of 
the numbers of troops under their command, to draw ration 
money from the employing state for non-existent combatants 
and divert it to their own pockets (uio8ogopeiv tv TH Eevixs 
Kevais yapais). 

When the mercenary system became permanent and well 
organized, troops being hired took good care to stipulate not 
only the rate of pay but also the length of their service and of 
the campaigning year. Among the inscriptions found at Cos 
is one dating from between 203 and 190 B.C., containing a list 
of citizens who contributed to the military expenses of the 
state when it needed mercenaries; from the details given there 
the campaigning year is probably nine months, while in the 
Eumenes inscription it is definitely fixed at ten, and the in- 
sertion of intercalary months prohibited. Under the Mace- 
donian calendar, an intercalary month of 22} days was added 
every two years, or 33? days every three, so that troops serving 
under a coritract which failed to mention this point were liable 
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to be compelled to serve at a reduced rate of pay. Alexander 
had intercalated a month, and Memnen added several days 
in order to defraud his troops of some of their reward. At 
Pergamum, apparently, soldiers undertook to stay with the 
colours for a definite period and were paid yearly, as they did 
also in Sicily. So we find that in 302 B.c. Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuse, thought of using mercenaries originally enrolled in 
319 B.C. 

Only individuals or cities in control of an organized financial 
system and a dependable income could afford to maintain 
mercenaries for any length of time or in considerable numbers. 
Sparta made her first wide use of them when victory brought 
her the hegemony of Greece, and Peisistratos and Philip were 
able tod enrol them through their possession of the sources of 
mineral wealth: the Persians and Phocians could continue the 
struggle as long as the money lasted. In some cases the employ- 
ment of mercenaries had a direct influence on coinage, the out- 
standing example being Carthage. Though she was a great 
trading-city it was not until the end of the fifth century B.c. 
that she began to issue coinage, of which the earliest specimens 
were struck in Sicily, where she had to spend large sums on 
her mercenaries. The style of these coins shows them to have 
been the work of Sicilian artists, who sometimes copied Syra- 
cusan types; on others typical Punic symbols are found, a 
date-palm, with inscriptions in Carthaginian script, and the 
names of occupied towns, Heraclea, Minoa, Motya, Eryx; 
another class of coins had ‘Machanat’, i.e. people of the 
camp or army, and ‘Mechasbim’, paymasters. This camp 
coinage ended in the time of Agathocles, having lasted nearly 
a century. Foreign Powers were not alone in issuing special 
coins to pay their mercenaries, occasionally Greek generals 
did the same; from Zacynthus comes a coin, having on the 
reverse AIWNOZ, and a tripod with IA between the feet. 
The expedition of Dion to Sicily embarked at Zacynthus in 
357 B.c. and this coin probably represents a privilege given to 
him to coin money for the payment of his men before the 
actual start. We also find Conon (394 B.c.) and Memnon 
(334 B.C.) at Ephesus issuing a gold coin for the same purpose. 
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It is rather remarkable to find Syracusan coins copied in 
Old Greece, but widely spread examples of these have been 
found in Opuntian Locris and in Pheneus, the latterin Arcadia. 
The two most popular types were the Arethusa by Cimon and 
Persephone by Evainetus, both of them of exceptional beauty, 
and it is most probable that they were brought back to their 
native land by mercenaries who had served in Sicily, where so 
many Arcadians went, and there they were copied because of 
their artistic qualities and the wide circulation of their pro- 
totypes. Not very long ago there was found in Arcadia a hoard 
of coins from Asia Minor mints, probably the savings of a 
mercenary soldier in the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
having served with some profit, brought his wealth back, 
settled down in his old home, and then on the rumour of 
approaching danger buried it in the ground, where like the 
great treasure of the parable it was discovered many centuries 
later. 

Mercenary service had great influence on the evolution of 
military tactics, social development, land settlement, and on 
the dispersal of Greek ideas throughout the Eastern world— 
to follow out these paths is a fascinating study which can be 
recommended as leading to all sorts of by-ways in Greek 
history and economics. 








CHRISTIAN SOCIETY IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


By A. J. RAYNER 


STONE thrown into a still pool radiates ripple upon ripple in an 
ever widening circle. So the ripples caused by the irruption of 
Christian society into the early Roman empire radiated an ever widening 
influence, destined to assist in the overthrow of an old order, and to 
promote the building of a new order of European society. When the 
disciples received the command ‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
. . . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you’,’ they were faced with a tremendous social and political problem. 
This was, in a word, to create a Christian society, irrespective of race, 
creed, or colour, within the existing framework of the imperial Roman 
world. 

To some extent the conditions essential to the effective spread of 
Christian ideas were already in being, thanks to the Pax Romana, to the 
efficiently organized and well-policed trade routes, to the political unity 
of states within the empire, and to the growth of universal religions such 
as Stoicism and the Oriental cults.2 St. Paul used Roman commercial 
routes by land and sea, and was frequently protected from the violence 
of mobs by provincial police and magistrates of the Roman law. Morally, 
the empire was experiencing something of a revival of the religious spirit, 
as increasing dedications to Serapis and initiations into the Mysteries 
show, under the Julio-Claudian régime. Graeco-Roman polytheism was 
morally bankrupt and was collapsing. It suffered from a lack of cor- 
relation between religion and morals, from serious critical attacks by 
intellectuals, and from failure to offer a reasonable hope of immortality. 
But imminent collapse only served to rouse the defenders of the old 
religions to persecuting zeal against the new Christian movement. 

Roman policy treated religion as an affair of state. Any religion was 
permitted, provided that it did not seem to encourage activities sub- 
versive to the State, and provided that it extended to other religious 
bodies the same tolerance that it received from the State authorities. 
Laisser-faire under the magisterial eye was a traditional line of Roman 
policy. If Christians could satisfy these two conditions, they might be 
freely admitted to the Roman pantheon. It soon became clear that they 
could not. Hampered (and protected) at first by a confusion in the 

? Matthew xxviii. 19-20. 


2 See Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, vol. i, pp. 19 ff. 
3871.33 I 
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Roman mind of their faith with Judaism, the small Christian com- 
munity was forced to break with the Jewish section at the Council of 
Jerusalem, from which Paul emerged as champion of the Gentile con- 
verts. Paul’s preaching and teaching crystallized the somewhat dis- 
jointed but harmonious traditions of the Apostles, and, further, made 
clear to the Roman that here was a religion somehow different from 
Judaism, and accordingly to be treated with less indulgence. It was not 
that he or any other of the Apostles counselled separation, in any civic 
sense, from the rest of their fellow citizens. ‘They were to render unto 
Caesar the things that were Caesar’s, and unto God the things that were 
God’s.! Two loyalties were thereby created. Could they be reconciled? 
What was, in fact, Caesar’s, and what was God’s? 

The Christian community, through persecution and general suspicion, 
from Nero’s reign onwards found itself compelled for safety to meet in 
secret. They thus incurred the odium of a secret organization dangerous 
to the State. In the second place, Christians could not tolerate the 
pagan pantheon, and refused to set Christ with Jupiter or Serapis. This, 
coupled with an uncompromising zeal for proselytizing, conflicted with 
Roman principles of tolerance. Thirdly, many Christians found public 
service in a military or civil capacity, and attendance at public functions, 
inconsistent with their ideals, as involving the formality of Emperor 
worship—a mere symbol, in fact, of loyal citizenship.? 

In addition to arbitrary persecutions by ‘unrighteous, impious, or 
shameful emperors’, as Tertullian indignantly called the more notorious 
of them,} popular feeling found vent in disreputable stories about the 
Christians. Their novices, it was said, were invited to subterranean 
suppers where a pie, containing an infant wrapped in dough, was offered 
for them to carve. They carved in all innocence, and the blood was 
eagerly lapped up. Or worse, they were alleged to meet at suppers 
where both sexes were present in an emotionally exciting atmosphere. 
The only light was a lamp tied to a dog’s tail. Someone offered the dog 
a lump of meat, the animal leaped forward to take it, and the lamp over- 
turned, while orgies of lust defiled the darkness. These wild stories 
hardly fit in with the sober gathering, modest supper, and hymn singing 
before dawn, discovered by Pliny’s investigation in Bithynia,5 or with 
the strikingly similar picture of worship, baptism, and social welfare 
among the Christians given by ‘Tertullian and Justin Martyr about a.p. 

? Mark xii. 17; cf. 1 Peter ii, 13-14, 17. 

2 Cf. Celsus ap. Origen. contra Cels. viii, 67-8. 

3 Tert. Apol. 5. Tacitus records the first of these persecutions, instigated by 


Nero (Annals, xv. 44). 
* Minuc. Felix, Oct. 9. 5 Pliny, Ep. x. 96. 
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200.' The necessity for secret meeting was obvious, and equally obvious 
the suspicion and misunderstanding of the ordinary public-spirited 
Roman. Caecilius, the pagan apologist in the Octavius, sneers at the 
Christians as ‘a people who skulk and shun the light of day, silent in 
public, but talkative in holes and corners. They despise the temples as 
crematoriums, they scorn the gods, they mock sacred things . . . they 
recognize each other by secret tokens, and love each other almost before 
they are acquainted’.? “They invite to their ranks’, mocks Celsus, ‘fools, 
sinners, thieves, burglars, and grave-robbers.’3 But like most Roman 
critics, neither Celsus nor Caecilius had troubled to investigate why a 
strange assortment of men and women were drawn to the Christian 
society, or why so many found new life and inspiration there. 

Probably they did not care to understand. “The pure and sublime 
idea’, Gibbon remarks, ‘which the Christians entertained of the Su- 
preme Being, escaped the gross conception of the pagan multitude, who 
were at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was neither 
represented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor was 
adored with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars 
and sacrifices.’ 

Pliny, the Roman magistrate, found no evil in them, beyond an° 
inflexible obstinacy, and a refusal to worship the Emperor’s image. 
Corruption and moral lapses there surely were among the converts, but 
a society must be judged by its results, and these were changed lives and 
a new faith for which men were willing to suffer. 

Throughout the second and third centuries we find increasing evi- 
dence of steady expansion. “The infection of the superstition’, wrote 
Pliny to Trajan, ‘spread not only through cities, but into villages and 
country districts.’ Irenaeus wrote that one unvarying tradition from the 
apostles had spread in many languages, through the churches in Gaul, 
Germany, Iberia, Egypt, and Libya.s “The state’, cried Tertullian (a.p. 
197) a few years later, ‘is teeming with Christians. We are of yesterday, 
yet we have filled‘all the places you frequent—cities, lodging houses, 
villages, townships, markets, the camp itself, the tribes, town councils, 
the palace, the Senate, the forum. All we have left you is your temples.”¢ 
We can accept this as evidence, Harnack maintains, that no locality, no 
quarter of his native city was destitute of Christians, and that they were 
to be found in all ranks of society up to the highest.? To some extent 
the prejudice against civic responsibilities was now breaking down. 


' Tert. Apol. 39; Justin, Apol. i. 65-7. 7 Minuc. Fel. viii (T. R. Glover). 
3 ap. Orig. c. Cels. iii. 59. * Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xvi. 
5 Trenaeus, I. x. 2. ® Tert. Apol. 37. 7 Expansion, &c. ii. 175. 
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In spite of this recruiting from all ranks the persecutions continued 
intermittently, flaring out into violence at Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177) 
under Marcus Aurelius, later under the rule of Decius (250) and Dio- 
cletian (303). The imperial edict of A.D. 303 was the last promulgated 
against Christians before their triumph, and was part and parcel of 
Diocletian’s disastrous social and economic policy.! ‘Ten years later the 
Edict of Milan, issued jointly by Constantine and Licinius, granted full 
freedom of worship and full civic rights to the Christian Church, to- 
gether with a restoration of confiscated property.? Constantine had the 
sign of the Cross affixed to the shields of his soldiers. Except for the 
short reign of the apostate Julian, Christianity was now assured of its 
place in the political and social structure of Rome. 

It is difficult within narrow limits to do more than examine very 
briefly a few aspects of Christian society before Constantine. But 
certain important factors in its nature emerge. 

Christianity was rooted firmly in the soil of Hellenistic culture as 

represented within the framework of traditional Roman thought and 
behaviour. Christian society, as we have said, came to be regarded 
as subversive of law and order. What, then, did it proclaim? It 
‘had to offer a totally new conception of life, involving the inward 
acceptance of a revealed gospel, alien at heart to Greek and Roman 
traditions alike. The new conception (or ‘new dispensation’) was an 
ideal of non-attachment to the world and, conversely, a strong attach- 
ment to God and His kingdom, as revealed in Christ. The price was 
surrender of the whole personality, not to a philosophic abstraction, but 
to ‘the Word made flesh’ through whom God operated, reconciling the 
world to Himself. The reward was a mystical union of the human soul 
with God, here and in eternity. Instead of being a Stoic fragment of 
the Divine, or a conglomeration of fortuitous atoms, man was raised to 
the dignity of son and joint heir with ‘the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning’.3 At the heart of the gospel 
lay the Cross, the symbol of non-attachment and triumphant suffering; 
the friend of the world must be considered an enemy of God.t The 
social consequences of these beliefs accordingly made themselves felt in 
appropriate ways. 

One result was a fairly widespread disinclination to undertake any 
public duty that involved official emperor worship. Worship, the 
Christians maintained, belonged to God alone. For instance, the pre- 
vailing Christian antipathy to war and participation in it remained until 


’ Lactantius, de mort. persec. 7. 2 Ibid. 48. 
3 James i. 17. + James iv. 4. 
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the State and Christianity entered into an alliance. St. Augustine is the 
first real champion of militarism,’ and he is virtually a State official. 
Until Christianity penetrated the upper classes, in any marked degree, 
Christians in general held aloof from official posts outside their own 
organization. 

On the other hand, this non-co-operation helped to strengthen the 
social bonds between the dissenters. They were thoroughly loyal to the 
civil government, and showed a keen sense of responsibility towards 
their own number. Clement, Bishop of Rome, writing to the Corinth- 
ians (c. A.D. 97) praises their faith, loyalty towards rulers, and their 
hospitality.2 Aristides, in his Apology, describes the charitable spirit of 
a group who comfort those who grieve, pray for their enemies, and 
preserve a high standard of personal morality. If any brother is in need 
they will go short themselves for several days to supply him with food. 
Tertullian, writing in A.D. 197, outlines the scheme of the community 
benevolent fund. It is kept up by regular contributions, paid weekly or 
monthly on a voluntary basis. The fund is used ‘for feeding and bury- 
ing the needy, for boys and girls deprived of means and parents, for any 
who are in the mines, and for them that are shipwrecked; and for any 
who are in the islands or in the prisons, if only it be for the cause of 
God’s people’.3 Property is shared by common consent—‘all is common 
among us, except our wives.’ The extensive and practical nature of the 
social insurance scheme is an interesting example of Christian idealism 
operating inside the Roman genius for clubs and associations. But by 
the fourth century A.D. the spirit of the association had changed. 
‘Prosperity’, as Gibbon has pointed out, ‘had relaxed the nerves of 
discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed in every congregation. 
The presbyters aspired to the episcopal office, which every day became 
an object more worthy of their ambition.’ 

A third social consequence of the faith was a high personal standard 
of morals, contrasting oddly with the common divorce of religion and 
morals in paganism.+ Though it must be remembered that disciplinary 
action had often to be taken for cases of moral laxity, for the most part 
the Christian society took a pride in preserving a high standard. They 
were to be a leavening influence of sweetness and light in the society 
of their time. As the unknown author of the Epistle to Diognetus puts it, 

' Aug. Ep. 189, 4-6; cf. Ep. 138. 

2 Clem. ad Corinth. i. 

3 Tert. Apol. 39 (T. R. Glover); cf. Acts iv. 34-5. 

+ The temple of Aphrodite at Corinth, for example, was notorious as a bawdy 


house in religious clothing. Tertullian hints at similar vice in Roman temples 
(Apol. 15). 
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‘what the soul is in the body, that the Christians are in the world’. 
The world, he continues, hates Christians, because they set themselves 
apart from its pleasures; they ‘sojourn amidst perishable things, while 
they look for the imperishability that is in the heavens’. ‘Their ideal was 
not merely to be that of an imaginary sage of the Stoics, but no less acom- 
mand than ‘Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect’. 

Non-attachment to the pleasures of ordinary men and women was 
preached with some fervour, and not only by Christian moralists. 
Tertullian devotes his tract De Spectaculis to a catalogue of social 
pleasures forbidden to the Christian. The puritanical zeal of the 
African foreshadows the temper of the Scotch Covenanter and the New 
England Puritan. Idolatry in any form, he repeats, is the besetting sin. 
Roman festivals are derived from ceremonies sacred either to pagan gods 
or to dead men. Hence they are idolatrous, and may not be attended. 
The theatre demoralizes the young and gratifies the lower instincts of 
the old. Games and combats with wild beasts in the arena, he continues, 
lower the essential dignity of both crowd and combatants; they excite 
rivalry and passion, both enemies of Christian tranquillity. He vividly 
depicts an excited crowd in the circus, putting bets on the horses, and 
waiting for the flag to go down. “They do not see what was thrown— 
a handkerchief, they think.’ Sarcasm overpowers him. ‘No! a picture 
of the devil hurled from heaven.’3 These are not Christian pleasures. 
True Christian pleasures are not found in the dust and heat of the race- 
course. The great spectacle for the Christian is the mighty march of 
time flowing into eternity, anticipation of the angel’s trumpet, and the 
martyr’s crown. ‘Have you a mind for blood? You have the blood 
of Christ.’ With relish, Tertullian foresees a Last Judgement, and 
after the Judgement all pleasure-seekers and persecutors—magistrates, 
athletes, emperors—consumed in a red wheel of fire. Unhappily for 
humanism and scientific progress, the spiritual descendants of Tertullian 
were to become the masters of Catholic Europe, turning the visions of 
Tertullian and the harshness of Augustine’s statecraft to their own ends. 

We have barely touched on the sufferings of the Christians during 
sporadic outbursts of persecution, such as the Lyons and Vienne out- 
break, when Blandina, Pothinus, and Sanctus were martyred. But the 
fact is less important to us than the reason. Why did they suffer? 
Everyone who sees them suffer, retorts Tertullian, inquires the reason, 
and when he has found it, joins the Christians and desires to suffer, that 
he may thereby purchase the whole grace of God.5.'To quote Gibbon 


1 ad Diognet. 6. 2 Matt. v. 48. 3 De spect. 16 (Glover). * Ibid. 29. 
5 Tert. Apol. 50 (cf. ad Scap. ii). 
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once again; “They inculcated with becoming diligence that the fire of 
martyrdom supplied every defect and expiated every sin; that, while 
the souls of ordinary Christians were obliged to pass through a slow 
and painful purification, the triumphant sufferers entered immediately 
into the fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of the patriarchs, 
the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with Christ, and acted as 
His assessors in the universal judgment of mankind.”! 

Let us sum up. Beginning as an offshoot of a Jewish group in a Roman 
province, Christianity spread quickly through the eastern provinces, and 
then to Rome itself in the reign of Claudius. The resolute adherence 
of the Christian society to its ideals, as it saw them, brought about con- 
flict with the Roman government. The Christians became a State 
within a State, highly organized under deacons, presbyters, and bishops, 
professing a faith involving non-attachment to the things of this world 
and a powerful attachment to the kingdom of God. Their faith called 
for active missionary zeal, and the propagation of a new spirit in the 
everyday affairs of life. 

The revolution in faith and morals not only brought a new lease of 
life to contemporary society, but spread abroad a new humanitarian 
spirit of respect for man as a son of God. Christian Fathers and non- 
Christian moralists, too, exercised a humanizing influence for the miti- 
gation of evils in social life. Both Stoic and Christian were agreed in 
their visions of the supremacy of the Divine power in whom is vested the 
true kingship of law, under which any good society must be formed. 
Dio Chrysostom, the Stoic (or perhaps Socratic Cynic) of Trajan’s 
court, proclaimed a lofty ideal of kingship. Political power ultimately 
derives from God, who appoints earthly kings to do His will and rule 
as the father of His people in their best interests. To help him achieve 
this, the earthly king needs many friends and capable administrators 
among the people, whose interest is the king’s own, that is, God’s 
interest too.2_ Dio Chrysostom had, in his friend and admirer Trajan, 
a fitting subject for this oration. The interests and outlook of the philo- 
sophic missionary and Antonine emperor were, broadly speaking, the 
same. The social consequences of these humanitarian views may 
be illustrated in two ways. Dio strongly attacked both prostitution 
and slavery for their degradation of common humanity, and preached 
as a means to eradicate inhuman treatment, a gospel of forgiveness and 
mutual love. 

' Decline and Fall, ch. xvi. 2 Dio Chrys. Or. iii. 


3 See S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 375-6, 378-9 
(monarchy). 
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On similar lines was the Christian contribution to a new sense of 
social values, notably in this case of slavery. None of the early Fathers 
attack slavery as an institution, or counsel slaves to desert from their 
masters. On the contrary, they must obey their masters.' But there is 
a world of difference between the treatment of slaves on Cato’s farm, the 
slaves in wealthy houses described in Juvenal, and St. Paul’s letter to 
Philemon on behalf of the runaway slave Onesimus. “Therefore receive 
him that is mine own heart . . . not now as a servant, but above a 
servant, a brother beloved, especially to me, but how much more unto 
thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord.’2 In the same way, Aristides notes 
that Christian masters treat slaves charitably, and try to convert them 
‘for the love they have toward them’. Common humanity was rein- 
forced by the universality of the Christian message in society. “There 
is no difference between the Jew and the Greek, for the same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that call upon him.’3 The Cross was the guarantee 
of the law of liberty, of the truth that made all grades of society free. 

The wider the external organization and influence of the Church 
spread, the wider were the cracks appearing in its fabric. Within the 
fold of the early Christian society ambitious climbers and heretics arose. 
Episcopal letters appear, rebuking schismatics and heretics. A profusion 
of sects—Montanist, Manichean, Donatist, and Docetist, to name but 
a few—threatened the unity of inherited tradition and charity. Men 
heard the distant rumblings of wars of religion. When Christianity 
became a popular faith, soon after the Edict of Milan, thousands 
flocked to the Church for the prestige that Church membership might 
confer. Garbled and ill assimilated teaching among the masses of new 
adherents corrupted the spirit of the early communities. 

A growing belief that matter was evil (emanating probably from 
Gnostic philosophies) encouraged a fear of the body already implicit in 
Christian puritanism,* and apparent in St. Paul, but probably alien from 
the society of the disciples.s Many of the Gnostics held that the world 
was not created by God, but by an inferior spirit, perhaps an evil spirit. 
Evil, at any rate, was held to reside in the material body. Apart from 
the teachings of the Manicheans (a strange mixture of Zoroaster, Syrian 
Gnosticism, and Buddha) the Gnostics could point to Plato in support 
of their contention. Had not Plato, in his myth, declared that while 
God created things divine, he left the construction of human beings to 


1 1 Peter ii. 18. 2 Ep. to Philemon, 12, 16. 3 Romans x. 12. 

+ ‘Not because we are in the world do we fall from God; but only if in some 
way we meddle with the sins of the world.’ Tert. De spect. 8; cf. 12, 13. 

5 1 Cor. ix. 27: ‘I keep under my body and bring it into subjection, lest, when 
by any means I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.’ 
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a race of lower gods? They received from the Creator an immortal soul, 
‘framed round it a mortal body as its vehicle and housed in the body 
passions and pleasures, a most mighty lure to evil; next, pains, which 
put good to rout’, and rashness, fear, and anger. These, blended with 
irrational sensations and lust, were fashioned into the mortal soul.! 
What an evil thing the body must be as the vehicle of these! Any con- 
tamination with it was to be strictly avoided. The new ascetic ideal 
exalted fasting, abstinence from marriage and sexual pleasures, and even 
from washing. A follower of Marcion licked his face instead of washing. 
St. Jerome, in a famous letter, satirizes female licence, and outlines the 
rigid training of a girl novice for her ideal life of chastity. ‘Will you,’ 
he asks the girl, ‘will you, the spouse of God, hasten to be the wife of 
aman?...I praise marriage, I praise wedlock, but because they bear 
me virgins; I gather from the thorn the rose, from the earth the gold, 
from the shell the pearl.’ The novice for a nunnery must be secluded 
from the world and its corrupting nursery rhymes. She must sing hymns 
to her grandfather, and abstain from all cosmetics and jewellery. Pearls, 
gems, and hair dye all savour of hell. She may only be allowed out for 
walks if they are to church. As for baths, it is better not to have them, 
for the girl must face the unpleasant sight of herself undressed. 

This ascetic movement is quite different from the asceticism of the 
New Testament. The new monastics turned away from the world’s gay 
life in disgust and despair. They were actuated by a desire to renounce 
all contamination from the material world (which was evil) in the pursuit 
of personal freedom to practise personal mortification and holiness. The 
New Testament asceticism sought to set aside all that might hinder the 
control of the whole man by Christ in all relations of life. The one had 
a negative, introverted operation, the other a positive, extravert goal. 

Monastic retreat from the world was stimulated by publication of the 
Life of St. Antony of Egypt, by Athanasius, early in the fourth century 
A.D. Antony sought refuge from the world in the Egyptian desert, over- 
looking ‘the Red Sea. Hundreds of spiritual refugees followed his 
example, believing that in the vast solitudes under the desert stars they 
would find release from the devil and power to attain to holy things 
through meditation and fasting. Some went mad under the strain, 
others suffered strange physical and psychological disorders. But still the 
tide flowed on into the wastes. There were some 5,000 monks on Mount 
Nitria, and Serapion ruled over a community of 10,000 at Arsinoe.* 


' Plato, Timaeus, 69 c (R. G. Bury). For Manicheans see T. R. Glover, Life 
and Letters in the 4th Century, pp. 200 ff. 2 Jerome, Ep xxii, 16-20. 
3 Ibid., Ep. 107. + Historia Monachorum, xvii, xxi (tr. Helen Waddell). 
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The desert north of Lebanon witnessed new cells and inhabitants. Some 
of the ascetics fed on roots and herbs, vying with each other in endur- 
ance contests. Other chained themselves to rocks. St. Simon Stylites 
buried himself, except for his head, in the ground, and later resorted to 
the top of a pillar 60 ft. high and 3 ft. square, where he sat for thirty 
years. St. Jerome, after a brilliant career at Rome as an intellectual 
leader and as secretary to Pope Damasus, retired to a monastery at 
Bethlehem. ‘He added to the monastic life’, says Dr. Dill, ‘fresh lustre 
by his vivid intellectual force, and his contagious enthusiasm for the 
study of Holy Writ.’ His scholarship and interpretation of Biblical 
texts, together with charming descriptions of Bethlehem, drew pilgrims 
even from England to visit his monastery. By the end of the fourth 
century the Bethlehem monastery could scarcely provide for the throng 
of visitors.! 

Sulpicius Severus records the pilgrimage of one Postumianus to visit 
Jerome. He returned via Egypt, the centre of the monastic movement. 
There Postumianus heard of one novice who passed unhurt through 
a furnace. ‘Another had been ordered for three years to bear the water 
of the Nile two miles distant, to irrigate a dead stick until it broke into 
leaf.’ Tales such as these cast a glamour upon eastern pilgrimages and 
encouraged recruiting for the desert cells and convents. Neurotics and 
social failures, pious women and society girls and visionaries entered 
upon the gruelling novitiate of ascetic discipline. Some, like Jerome 
himself, were torn between an awareness of human frailty and a con- 
suming passion for the-vision of God. Their abode was to be a place 
like Scete, where Macarius had his cell. ‘It is set in a vast desert, a day 
and a night’s journey from the monasteries on Nitria, and the way to it is 
to be found or shown by no track and no landmarks of earth, but one 
journeys by the signs and courses of the stars.’ Water is rare, and even 
when found, brackish. ‘Here, therefore, are men made perfect in holi- 
ness . . . yet their chief concern is the love which they show to one 
another, and towards such as by chance reach that spot.’ 

Monasticism, originating in this movement of the third century to 
the desert, has often been derided and misunderstood by critics of 
Gibbon’s temper. Monasticism sought to promote spiritual athletes, 
wrestlers with Christ, made perfect by lonely prayer and meditation. 
Simon Stylites, the pervert, the unhappy by-product, has come down 
through Gibbon’s pages as the very type of the ascetic. In point of fact, 
the noblest and most enduring work of the Desert Order came from 


* S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, p. 182. 
2 Ibid., p. 184. 3 Hist. Monach. xxix (tr. Helen Waddell). 
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such figures as Jerome, the scholar and humanist, Antony the monk 
(whose career brought Augustine to his conversion),' and the saints 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, founders of the practical order which is 
still the basis of eastern monasticism. Legends about their pet animals 
gathered about the great figures; St. Antony was credited with a pig, 
while Jerome was followed by a pet lion and donkey. Such legends at 
least point to something very human and likable. Simon Stylites, it 
may be remarked, was never credited with any animal friends, not even 
with a lizard. 

But while the desert attracted noble figures, we must also remember 
that it sterilized genius. It gave little to the philosophy of religion, but 
much, in a quiet and humble way, to the charity and unselfishness of 
later monastic traditions. The ascetics found their own reward, and 
it was incommunicable in words to their brethren. From them Europe 
gained a conception of eternity, embodied in a living sense of values. 
Helen Waddell has crystallized this in a striking essay.2 ‘In the world, 
hour by hour they taught us how man makes himself eternal. Starved 
and scurvy ridden as the first voyagers across the Atlantic, these finished 
with bright day and chose the dark.’ 

The spirit of the desert must speak for itself. St. Ephraem of Edessa 
brings to a close his life of St. Mary the Harlot with a powerfully moving 
passage. In it all the poignancy of the desert finds voice: 


‘Sorrow on me, beloved, for these fell on sleep, and with all confidence 
have gone their ways to God; whose minds were never set upon the things 
of earth, but on the sole love of God. And I, unapt, and reluctant in my will 
abide, and behold, winter hath come upon me, and the infinite tempest hath 
found me naked and spoiled, and with no perfecting of good in me.’ 


The death of St. Mary herself is the witness of Ephraem’s confession: 
‘When the hour of her sleeping came, wherein she was taken up from 
this life, all that saw her gave glory to God, for the splendour of her 
face.’3 
They that say such things declare plainly that they seek a country. 

The quest is the hall-mark of what was most enduring in Christian 
society of the Roman Empire. 

' Aug. Confessions, viii. 6-8. 

2 Introduction to The Desert Fathers, p. 31. 

3 Vita (transl. in The Desert Fathers). 











LIVY AND ROMANCE 
By J. M. K. MARTIN 


HERE are arid patches in Livy, as in most historians, but 
for these there isample compensation in passages of brilliant 
description and characterization. 

One of these attractive narratives is the famous story of 
Sophonisba recounted in the thirtieth book. The tale of the 
tragic princess is told with great dramatic skill, but with a 
strange indifference to her fate and a surprising absence of 
sympathy. For Livy the chief figure in the drama is not 
Sophonisba but his exemplar and hero, Scipio Africanus. The 
princess is presented, not as a heroine, but as an object of 
reproach, whose interference in the stern realities of war brings 
anxiety to the Roman commander and dishonour and confusion 
to her victims. 

Livy’s interest centres, not in the romantic aspect of the 
incident, but in its political issues. He is more concerned with 
the effects of this beautiful woman’s career on the campaign in 
Africa than with the untoward fate that befell her. His attitude 
to the princess would indicate that attractive women of her 
type are either scourges and furies, as her husband Syphax in 
a jealous frenzy asserted, or mere playthings; for, clearly, he 
did not attach much permanence to her union with Syphax 
when he declared that Scipio hoped to win the African back to 
allegiance when familiarity with his wife had sated his passion.! 
There is obvious bias here. 

The memory of Cleopatra was no doubt in the historian’s 
mind and he may have transferred to Sophonisba the contempt 
he felt as a sober Roman of the old school for the protean 
passions of that unique woman. But Sophonisba and Cleopatra 
have little in common except beauty and charm. The quick 
transfer of the Carthaginian woman’s affection from Syphax to 
Masinissa was not the reaction of an inconstant woman, but 
the response of a victim of circumstances making a desperate 


' xxx. 3. ‘Inter haec ne Syphacis quidem reconciliandi curam ex animo 
miserat, si forte iam satias amoris in uxore ex multa copia eum cepisset.’ 
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attempt to save her life. But Livy would seem to believe that 
women who through physical charm can exert influence on 
international politics have little claim to sympathy, and, be it 
said, no more have their dupes: both Syphax and Masinissa 
have only themselves to blame for yielding to their passions. 

Livy tells the whole story in a couple of hundred lines of 
print. Yet on few occasions has he packed so much into so 
small a space. There are five dramatis personae, in order of 
entrance, Masinissa, Sophonisba, Laelius, Syphax, and Scipio. 

When the story begins the elusive Syphax has fallen into the 
hands of the Romans and Masinissa has entered his rival’s 
capital of Cirta. After making the military dispositions neces- 
sary to prevent escape he spurred his horse to the palace. As 
he made his way into the forecourt he was met by Sophonisba 
herself. She recognized him by his uniform and bearing and 
at once began to fight for her life. Her first gesture was one of 
complete abasement: grovelling at his feet she acknowledged 
him as the arbiter of her fate. Then she appealed to his 
royalty, a station in which she could claim equality with him; 
to his African birth shared with her husband Syphax; and 
above all to his chivalry: what could the daughter of Hasdrubal 
expect, if she were at the mercy of the Romans; if all else 
failed, she implored, let him rescue her by death. 

Sophonisba, however, was too shrewd to suppose that she 
could secure her purpose merely by words. She had another 
weapon in her armoury. She knew the effect of the physical 
contact of a beautiful woman in the prime of her youth? on the 
impressionable nature of an ardent Numidian. And so, says 
Livy, now clasping his knees, now grasping his hand, she began . 
to wheedle him rather than entreat him to save her (‘propius 
blanditias oratio esset quam preces’). 

The result was magical: pity was succeeded by passion and 
in a flash Masinissa was captured by love for his captive. The 
contempt of Livy for this swift surrender is expressed by a 
scornful brevity—‘ut est genus Numidarum in venerem prae- 
ceps’. 

With clasped hands they entered the palace. But the dilemma 


T XXX, 12-15. 2 ‘forma erat insignis et florentissima aetas.’ 
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of Masinissa was obvious. If he failed to make good his 
promise to save her life with the utmost speed, Laelius or 
Scipio would take the decision out of his hands. And so, with 
a haste that did credit to Numidian ardour in love, he resolved 
to marry his prisoner the same day. For this precipitate 
decision Livy has nothing but condemnation. He stamps it, in 
a poetical phrase, as a blind and shameless trick borrowed from 
love (‘ab amore temerarium atque imprudens mutuatur con- 
silium’). 

Laelius arrived when the ceremony was over. But he showed 
marked disapproval, for with Roman zeal he tried to drag the 
bride from the nuptial bed and hale her to Scipio with Syphax 
and other prisoners. Here was essential matter for compromise, 
and it was agreed, no doubt after considerable recrimination, 
that the problem should be referred to Scipio. 

The scene now changes to Syphax and Scipio, and here Livy 
indulges his scorn for Sophonisba through the lips of her 
former husband. Seldom can such verbal castigation of a wife 
by her husband have appeared in the pages of history. He was 
insane, he declared, when he married this Carthaginian woman, 
and (in a fiery and very Roman metaphor) he had set fire to his 
palace with the marriage torch. This scourge and fury by her 
blandishments had turned his head: his only satisfaction was 
to see his greatest enemy overtaken by the same bane that had 
ruined him. For Masinissa was no wiser or more reliable than 
himself: his youth made him more unwary and his marriage 
was more stupid and reckless than his own. 

The effect of this outburst upon Scipio, inspired by jealousy 
though he knew it to be, was to increase his concern at the ill- 
considered action of Masinissa. When he was a young man in 
Spain the fortunes and opportunities of war had placed him in 
circumstances not very different from those of his friend and 
ally. He too might have succumbed to the attractions of a 
captive woman.! But, perhaps because his emotions were less 
fiery than those of the impulsive Numidian, he had resisted the 
temptation. He therefore found himself in a frame of mind 


? “ipsum in Hispania iuvenem nullius forma pepulerat captivae. Cf. xxv1. 50 
for a very fulsome eulogy of Scipio’s chastity. 
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both detached and complacent. He was still warmed by the 
glow of virtue when Laelius and the erring Masinissa con- 
fronted him with their puzzle. Human frailty could receive 
from him impartial and even generous judgement. Accord- 
ingly, he took his young friend aside and delivered a homily 
that recalls a headmaster addressing a culprit more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

The mere suggestion of levity, however, is an insult to the 
moral fervour of the words which Livy puts in the mouth of 
Scipio. To suppose that the historian saw any irony in the 
great man’s speech is indeed far from the mark. Only a cynic 
could read into the words anything but the utmost sincerity. 
But Livy is singularly deficient in a sense of humour, and he 
is readily diverted by the opportunity afforded by Masinissa’s 
dilemma to expound the Stoic ethic. Whether Scipio -was 
moved by moral zeal or by political expediency the reader may 
judge for himself. But as a reflection of Livy’s own upright 
character, the speech has a peculiar interest, for we are right 
to assume that the words represent the personal attitude of the 
historian. That Scipio should interpret the high principles of 
the author is the best compliment Livy can pay to his hero. As 
a piece of Latin prose it reaches a very high standard, and its 
merits are not entirely masked even in translation: 

‘I think, Masinissa, it was because you saw good qualities in me that 
you came to be friends with me originally in Spain and later on in Africa 
entrusted yourself and all your hopes to my keeping. And yet of those 
virtues which made me seem attractive to you there is none of which 
I should be so proud as moderation and self-control. I wish I could add 
these to all your other splendid qualities. For, believe me, the danger 
to men of our age is not from armed foes so much as from the tempta- 
tions that surround us. The man who by self-restraint curbs and con- 
trols these has won for himself a far greater distinction than we now 
have by our victory over Syphax. I am glad to recall and remember your 
exertions and your courage during my absence. But in regard to the 
other matters I would rather you should reflect upon them than blush 
at my mention of them. Syphax has been defeated and taken prisoner 
in a campaign of the Roman people. Therefore, he and his wife, his 
kingdom, his land, his towns and their inhabitants are the spoils of the 
Roman people. The prince and his consort, even if she were not a 
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Carthaginian, even if we did not see her father in command of the enemy, 
ought to be sent to Rome, and the senate and the Roman people should 
have the right to pass their verdict on a woman who, it may be said, has 
robbed us of a confederate prince and plunged him into war. Overcome 
your feelings; do not by a single lapse mar your many good qualities and 
do not destroy the credit your many services have earned by a blunder 
that is not justified by its cause.’ 


The absence of recrimination, the dispassionate attitude, the 
complimentary references to his worth had the effect on the 
culprit that the words were so skilfully designed to produce. 
No schoolboy could emerge from a comparable ordeal with 
greater contrition than Masinissa. 

As he listened to the calm and reproachful speech of his 
senior the prince flushed and the tears sprang to his eyes (‘non 
rubor solum suffusus sed lacrimae etiam obortae’), and after 
imploring Scipio to take into consideration the promise he had 
so rashly made to Sophonisba, he withdrew in confusion to his 
quarters. There in solitude he fought out the age-old conflict 
between duty and desire. At no other point in the story does Livy 
display so much human feeling. The sighs and groans of the 
prince, torn between his love for Sophonisba and his duty as 
a soldier, could be heard by those who were standing near his 
tent. At last with a final groan he called a trusted servant and 
sent him to the princess with a bowl of poison, bidding him 
tell her that, if he could not keep his first vow, to love and 
protect her as his wife, he would keep his second promise, that 
she should not fall alive into the hands of the Romans. 

The reply of Sophonisba is of the essence of tragedy—‘I 
accept this wedding gift, a pleasing gift, if a husband could do 
no better for his wife. But tell him that I should have died 
more happily, had I not wed on the eve of death.’ Without a 
qualm she drained the poison. 

Her courage elicits no comment from the historian. In 
sharp contrast there springs to the mind the deep compassion 
of Virgil for the fate of that other Carthaginian woman, ‘infelix 
Dido’. 

It may be that the duty of the historian falls short of that of 
the poet. In this pathetic tale the poet in Livy had scope for 
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emotion. At times the diction is reminiscent of epic, but the 
tender heart is missing. Where Virgil is wrung with pity for 
a wronged woman, Livy regards Sophonisba as little more than 
a scheming minx, from whose wiles a victim must be rescued. 

Masinissa is portrayed sympathetically enough, but he is in 
fact a foil to enhance the moral strength and nobility of Scipio. 
Sophonisba? grit in the machinery of war. 





Rest. 
O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes; 
Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, Earth; 
Lie close around her; leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 
Hush’d in and curtained with a blesséd dearth 
Of all that irk’d her from the hour of birth, 
With stillness that is almost Paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silence more musical than any song; 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir; 
Until the morning of Eternity 
Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be; 
And when she wakes, she will not think it long. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


‘O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes; ...’ 
TERRA, grava fessos nimium vigilantis ocellos, 
pulvere et obsigna lumina, terra, Chloes. 

densa premas tumulum; sic nec suspiria ad aures 
nec venient risus raucisonique ioci. 

nunc rogat illa nihil, reddit nihil illa roganti: 
omnia, viventi quae nocuere, tacent. 

muta iacet, leto veluti velamine tecta; 
et paene Elysio dulcior ipsa quies. 

nocte sepulta silet: plus ista silentia cantu 
dulce sonant, et nox clarior ista die. 

conticuere etiam salientia corda iacentis 
donec ad aeternam lux vocet orta domum. 

dormiat, at coepti finitique inscia somni, 
dicat ut exsurgens ‘quam brevis ille sopor!’ 


J. T. CHRISTIE 
3871.33 K 








AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS AND THE 
ROMANS 


By E. A. THOMPSON 


HEN Julian reached the Gallic armies at Rheims in the 

summer of A.D. 356 and laid his plans with the com- 
manders for the coming campaign, it is not likely that he gave 
much attention to Ammianus Marcellinus, a young staff officer 
who was present at the discussions. Yet most of our informa- 
tion about the Apostate and about the years on either side of 
his brief and tragic career—from the aftermath of Magnentius’ 
rebellion in 353 to the battle of Adrianople in 378—is derived 
from the work of that Antiochene Greek who had arrived at 
the army only a few months before the Caesar and who was 
later to become his admirer and friend. 

Many years after this meeting in Rheims, when Julian was 
long since dead and he himself for many years retired from the 
army, Ammianus came to Rome to write a continuation of 
Tacitus’ works, and to tell in great detail the history of the 
days when he himself had been a soldier under Constantius 
and Julian. Why he left Antioch, to which he had retired, and 
came to Rome to write his history we do not know. Perhaps 
it was to improve his Latin, which he had doubtless learned 
in the army; perhaps he sought inspiration from the monu- 
ments of the ancient capital. He certainly expected assistance 
and respect from the most influential men at Rome, in whose 
language he was to write his book. 

When Ammianus arrived in Rome some time after A.D. 378, 
he had had long experience of wars and disasters. He had 
served with the armies of the declining Empire for at least 
fifteen years and quite possibly more.' He had seen active 
service in many bitter campaigns both among the mists and 
bogs of Germany—more formidable to an Antiochene even than 
to a Roman—and in the scorching heat of the Mesopotamian 
desert. He had many times narrowly escaped with his life, but 


1 See ‘The Historical Method of Ammianus Marcellinus’, Hermathena, 
forthcoming, ad fin. 
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his resource and courage had always outmatched his perils. 
The discipline of the camp formed the environment in which 
he had spent his best years and in which he felt most at home. 
He had been intensely loyal to his superior officers, such as 
Julian and Ursicinus, and long after their death he attacks 
their enemies with bitter invective. 

But for all his life of adventure he was a man of tremendous 
reading. Scattered throughout his work are numerous lengthy 
digressions, not only on necessary geographical and ethno- 
logical subjects, but also on many of a scientific and social 
nature. Like a good disciplinarian he has marshalled them 
well, neatly divided them off from the rest of his narrative, 
and formed them into compact chapters of their own. The 
diligence with which they are compiled is only matched by the 
irrelevance with which they are introduced. They wear a 
rather determined aspect; they illustrate, not the eager, spon- 
taneous curiosity of a Hadrian, but the painstaking and 
methodical diligence of a man resolved to be well read and well 
informed. A phrase of his own describes him best: he was a 
scrupulosus lector. He had no patience with anyone who was 
not; thus, Orfitus was Praetorian Prefect of Rome, but ‘splen- 
dore liberalium doctrinarum minus quam nobilem decuerat 
institutus’,! while Valens falls down on all counts, for he is 
‘subagrestis ingenii, nec bellicis nec liberalibus studiis eru- 
ditus’.2 The Romans, considering their descent and glory, 
should read widely on elevating subjects; in actual fact, how- 
ever, they spend their time on Juvenal and Marius Maximus, 
‘quam ob causam non iudicioli est nostri’.s How was Ammi- 
anus to know that in the case of one of their favourites the 
verdict of sixteen centuries would vindicate their taste? 

When he arrived in Rome, then, he was indeed miles quondam 
et Graecus; he had been a fine soldier, and he was proud of his 
great reading. But he was acutely conscious of his social 
position. Once, when in peril of his life in the desert with two 
companions, he was overcome, he says, ‘with excessive walking, 
to which as a gentleman I was unaccustomed’.* So when they 


' xiv. 6. 1. 2 xxxi. 14. 5. 3 xxviii. 4. 14 f. 
* ‘Incedendi nimietate iam superarer, ut insuetus ingenuus’, xix. 8. 6. 
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found a horse by a lucky chance he mounted it, while his two 
low-born companions trudged through the sand by his side. 
Among the vices of Julian’s character we find that he liked 
the applause of the vulgus and sometimes even went the length 
of conversing with ‘unworthy men’ to get it.' Again, his 
history is to deal with important men and great deeds, not, he 
sarcastically tells us, ‘with the reasons why common soldiers 
were punished before the standards’.? 

Alas, one of his first experiences in the capital was unfor- 
tunate. In A.D. 383 the city was threatened with one of its 
ever-recurring famines, and all foreigners were expelled bag 
and baggage, praecipites, sine ulla respiratione.3 If the bitter- 
ness of his tone in recording the episode means anything, 
Ammianus himself was one of those forced to migrate until 
the crisis was over. What galled him beyond measure was the 
fact that while the sectatores disciplinarum liberalium—the kind 
of phrase we should expect—were compelled to leave, the 
Romans made an exception of certain actresses and three 
thousand dancing girls complete with choruses and teachers. 
Even apart from this, he was made to feel his position as a 
peregrinus, or, as he typically enough calls it in one passage, 
an honestus advena.* He was taken aback by the affability with 
which some Romans greeted an unknown foreigner, but was 
at a loss to account for their failure to retain interest and to 
use their influence on behalf of the honest and conscientious 
ex-officer, homo eruditus et sobrius.5 Other Romans had treated 
him tactlessly or had even ignored him altogether, for he has 
a dark word to say about the ‘empty and swollen pride of some 
mén’, who ‘think that everything born outside the city’s 
pomerium is worthless, apart from the childless and un- 
married’,® and about those who ‘think that a foreigner, even 
though they are perhaps obliged to him for some service, has 
received an abundance of polite treatment when he has been 
asked what baths or waters he frequents or at what house he is 
lodging’.? His attack on the Roman attitude to the peregrinus 
reaches its bitterest in the words: ‘but this is the height of 


t xxv. 4. 18. * zxvi. 1. I. 3 xiv. 6. 19. * xiv. 6. 12. 
5 Loc. cit., an obvious reference to himself. ® xiv. 6. 22. 7 xxviii. 4. 10. 
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politeness among them nowadays: it is better for a foreigner 
to kill a man’s brother than to refuse his invitation to dinner; 
for a senator considers that he is enduring the loss of a rich 
inheritance if a man whom he has once invited (after weighing 
up the arguments for and against) fails to appear’.' Ammianus 
cannot understand how it is that the man who is interested in 
the events and the talk of the town, the singer, the theatre 
producer, or the man who can appreciate the beauty of a 
colonnade, can be preferred to himself with his stories of the 
wars and his wide and careful reading.” It is little wonder that 
he doubted the very existence of sincere friendship at Rome,3 
or that in great disillusionment he quotes his favourite author, 
‘nec in rebus humanis quicquam bonum norunt nisi quod 
fructuosum sit: amicos tanquam pecudes eos potissimum dili- 
gunt ex quibus se sperant maximum fructum esse capturos’.* 

It is interesting to note the kind of thing with which Ammi- 
anus finds fault in the upper classes which had welcomed him 
so coolly. His whole complaint centres round their pride in 
their wealth and the manifestations of this pride: their gilded 
statues, their large retinues when they appear in public, their 
great carriages which they drive so furiously, and their fine 
silken clothing, their high-sounding names, their huge ban- 
quets, their preference of music and dancing to good literature 
(dreadful crime), their precautions against infection by disease 
—a practice dearly bought by the ever-recurring plagues of the 
crowded city, the inevitable captatores (the despised Juvenal 
had something to say about these ?), their superstition, though 
Ammianus was as superstitious as the best of them, their 
irritation at trifles.s Indeed, when they visit their estates or 


1 xxviii. 4. 17. The unfortunately mutilated passage in xxviii. 4. 20 seems 
to be another personal touch—perhaps a protest against the patronizing attitude 
of some Romans towards the ‘vetus in commilitio principis recens digressus .. . 
in otium’. If so, recens is interesting. 

2 xiv. 6. 14, 18; xxviii. 4. 12. 

3 xxviii. 4. 21 ‘hoc tamen fatendum est quod cum omnes amicitiae Romae 
tepescant, aleariae solae quasi gloriosis quaesitae sudoribus sociales sunt et 
affectus nimii firmitate plena conexae’. 

4+ Cicero, de Amicit. 21. 79, quoted xxviii. 4. 26. 


5 For all these see xxvii. 3. 14, as well as the famous chapters xiv. 6 and 
XXViii. 4. 
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hunt in that leisurely fashion familiar from Pliny’s letter, or 
when they sail their gaily painted boats from Lake Avernus to 
Puteoli, one would think from their complaints that they had 
outdone the journeys of Alexander or of the Argonauts. And 
then the quaint climax: ‘If flies alight on the silken fringes of 
their gilded fans, or a little ray of sunlight breaks through a 
chink in their suspended parasols, they complain that they 
were not born among the Cimmerians.’! 

What is his remedy? He has none; neither his reading nor 
his training in the camp could suggest any. For the lower 
classes he has neither understanding nor patience. He has 
made no effort to find out how they came to be reduced to 
their present condition of humiliation and contempt. The 
policy which had kept them so since before the fall of the 
Republic had no lesson for him, despite his wide outlook on 
the Empire as a whole—far wider than that of Livy or Tacitus. 
His only resource is.to picture to himself a time when circum- 
stances had been kinder and men somehow more disciplined 
and sincere. It was the time when Rome was rising to world- 
wide splendour, the time of Numa, Valerius Publicola, Acilius 
Glabrio, Cato,3 and so on down to the end of the Republic. 

Ammianus had worked hard throughout his life. He under- 
stood war and he understood most men. He was a great 
historian—the greatest genius, it has been said, between Taci- 
tus and Dante. But to meet and speak with? He was captious; 
his talents were not universally recognized, for all the applause 
at his recitations. Apart from a few men like Symmachus and 
Praetextatus, he was rejected by the Roman grandees whose 
intimacy he had expected. And who shall say that the fault 
lay altogether with those who read their Juvenal all day, dete- 
stantes ut venena doctrinas? 

' xxviii. 4. 18 ‘ubi si inter aurata flabella laciniis sericis insederint muscae, vel 
per foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irruperit solis, queruntur quod non 
sunt apud Cimmerios nati’. 

2 xiv. 6. 25 f.; xxviii. 4. 28 ff. 

> See respectively xiv. 6. 11, 3, 6, 8. * Libanius, Epistle, 983. 








A SONG FROM PHILOSTRATOS 


By J. GWYN GRIFFITHS 


T is not generally known that a striking parallel to the second 

verse of Ben Jonson’s To Celia (‘I sent thee late a rosy 
wreath . . .’) occurs in the Greek Anthology. An epigram there 
by an anonymous poet is briefer than Jonson’s verse, but the 
thought is precisely the same:! 


Tléutras coi wUpov AU, pUpw Trapéxwv yxapiv, OU coi’ 


auth yap pupicai Kal TO pUpov AUvacat. 


‘I send thee sweet perfume, granting a favour to the perfume, not to 
thee; for thou thyself canst perfume even the perfume.’ 


It is known, however, that the actual source of the whole 
song is to be found in the Letters of Philostratos, a sophist of 
the third century A.D. It seems that Bentley was the first to 
discover that, for Jonson had not dreamt of acknowledging his 
debt. Writing in The Observer, Bentley expressed his disgust 
at the fact that ‘our learned poet Ben Jonson had been poaching 
in an obscure collection of love letters . . . more calculated to 
disgust a man of Jonson’s classical taste, than to put him upon 
the humble task of copying them’. He adds that ‘the little 
poem he has taken from this despicable sophist is now become 
a very popular song’.? 

The following are the passages from Philostratos to which 
the song is traced.3 


Letter XXXII. Puvaixi xorrnAiar. 

Eya TPGTos, EtreiAdv TA oe, Anyd kal forapar pr) GéAcv, TO Extraopa 
KaTEXOoV" TO pév OU TrpCodryw ToOIS yelAeo1, OU A’ olAa Triveov. 

‘I, as soon as I see thee, am thirsty, and stand unwilling to drink, 
though holding the cup; I do not lift the cup to my lips, but I know that 
I am drinking thee.’ 

Letter XXXIII. Ti ovrij. 
. . « Buoi A& povois Trpdtrive Tos Supaoiv, dv Kai 6 Zevs yevodcpevos 


* Anthol. Palat. v. 91. 

2 The Works of Ben Jonson, Gifford-Cunningham, vol. iii, p. 268. 

3 Philostratorum et Callistrati Opera, ed. Westermann, whose numbering is 
followed, 
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KaAdV oivoydov TrapeoTtioato. ei Aé BowAel, Tov ev olvov Ut Trap- 
amrdéAAve, wovou A” EuBaAotoa UAatos Kai Tois yeiAeol TPCOMPEPOVCEa 
TIAN POU MIANUaTOOV TO Extra Kal OUTS AiAou Tois Acopévois. EoTI 
yap dvépactos oviAcis otTaxs, Gos Trofeiv Et: THY Atovwoou yapiv peT& 
Tas Tis "Appodaitns cutréAous. 

‘Drink to me only with thine eyes, which even Zeus tasted, and then 
procured for himself a handsome cup-bearer. Or if thou wilt, do not 
rashly use up the wine, but pour in some water only, and putting the 
cup to thy lips, fill it with kisses, and so give it to the needy.' For no 
one is so unloving as to desire the gift of Dionysos after the vines of 
Aphrodite.’ 


Letter II. Meipaxico. 
Tlétropp& cor otépavov PoOAwy, OU oe TIGv, Kal ToUTO piv ydp, 
GAN’ casrTois TL YAPIZOUEVOS TOIS HOAOIS, iva pT Yapavél}. 

‘I have sent thee a wreath of roses, not so much honouring thee, though 
that too was my intent, as bestowing a favour upon the roses themselves, 
that they might not be withered.’ 

Letter XLVI. Meipaxico. 
el Aé BowAei Tt MIA~ yapizecBa1, Ta Acipava aUTay avTitTresou ENKETI 
TrvéovTa ASAcV Pdvov, GAA& Kai Gov. 

‘If thou wouldst gratify thy lover, send back the remnants of the roses, 
no longer smelling of themselves only, but also of thee.’ 

It will be seen that sometimes Jonson follows the original 
very closely. At the same time he has transformed it and 
fashioned a dainty lyric. 


1 In ancient Greece and Rome, when one drank to another’s health, one 
drank first oneself and then gave the cup to the person pledged. 








TRAGIC OPTIMISM IN THE AENEID 


By H. G. MULLENS 


N d&yov between the dignity and aspiration of man and the 
apparently overwhelming power of the gods or of circum- 
stance recurs frequently as a theme in the Greek tragedies. 
The solution proposed by the Greek writers was always posi- 
tive and encouraging to man. The same theme is found in the 
Aeneid, and the answer is not dissimilar to the solution offered 
in some of his plays by Aeschylus. Virgil views the struggle 
historically and he makes his hero the embodiment of past, 
present, and future. He is Aeneas the founder of the Roman 
race, he is Augustus the inaugurator of the new Rome, and he 
is also what Augustus and his successors in the poet’s opinion 
should be. That is to say, he is the tradition of the past, the 
actuality of the present, and an ideal for the future. Above all 
he is the Roman people then, now, and to come; and the ideal 
for the future is a social ideal. The tragic idea of the Aeneid 
is made plain at the beginning of the poem by means of the 
celestial machinery. The first scene is the storm (i, 34-156) 
when all the powers of heaven seem to be trying to wreck the 
already ruined Trojans. We might indulge in a misapplication 
of words and choose as a motto for this passage 


tantaene animis caelestibus irae? (I. 11) 


The gods are cruel and unjust as in Prometheus Vinctus. The 
second scene shows the effect of this ‘persecution’ upon the 
Trojans. They are fessi rerum (178), ‘weary of the world’. 
But from Aeneas suffering evokes a confession of faith— 


per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
ostendunt; illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. 
Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. (204-7) 


This is human faith at its highest and it is the optimism that 
we find in Greek tragedy. At one level of thought ‘Latium’ 
is not a district of Italy but the promised land of every man’s 
hope. But this faith is human and therefore fallible. Is it 
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justified? The next section, the scene in heaven, is the poetic 
answer to that question. The future holds both more and less 
than Aeneas believes. For 


cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli 
magnanimum Aenean; neque me sententia vertit. (258-60) 


But peace and rest are not yet. 


Bellum ingens geret Italia populosque feroces 
contundet. (263-4) 


The true fulfilment of Aeneas’ faith lies in a far distant future. 
His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: 
imperium sine fine dedi. (278-9) 
Veniet lustris labentibus aetas, 
cum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 
servitio premet ac victis dominabitur Argis. (283-5) 
Aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis. (291) 


The good that Aeneas believes in for himself will only be ful- 
filled in history and as a social, not a personal, good. The 
sufferings of the individual here and now are justified by the 
fruit they bear for future generations. 
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VERSION 
THE SENATE, 133 B.c. 


A bad government may be securely entrenched. The senate, whether 
good or bad, had no defence at all. Its weakness had in the old days 
been its pride. It ruled by influencing opinion. Now that it had ceased 
to influence, it ruled by initiating a riot in the streets. It had no military 
support except such as was given it by friendly magistrates, and this 
was a dangerous weapon which it hesitated to use. To ignore militarism 
was to be at the mercy of the demagogue of the street, to admit it was 
found subsequently to be equivalent to being at the mercy of the dema- 
gogue of the camp. In either case authority must be maintained at the 
cost of civil war. But the material helplessness of the senate was only 
one factor in the problem. More fatal flaws were its lack of insight to 
discover that there were new problems to be faced, and lack of courage 
in facing them. This moral helplessness was due partly to the selfish- 
ness of individuals, but partly also to the fixity of political tradition. In 
spite of the brilliancy and culture of some of its members, the senate 
in its corporate capacity showed the possession of a narrow heart and 
an inexpansive intelligence. A. H. J. GREENIDGE, A history of Rome 


Civitatem male moderantibus sunt nonnunquam firmissima contra 
periculum praesidia; sed hoc tempore patribus, sive bene sive male rem 
gerentibus, ne unum quidem. Quod defensione carebant, in hoc olim 
gloriabantur; nam tum sua ipsa gravitate populi conciliabant sententias; 
nunc autem, dignitate amissa, quo modo imperant? tumultum in media 
urbe excitant. Ex militibus certe nullum subsidium, nisi quos magi- 
stratuum suppeditabat amicitia; et milites adhibere, consilium tam peri- 
culosum, displicet. Itaque, dum militum potentiam neglegunt, oratori 
qui in contione dominatur serviunt. At milites arcessere, ut postea 
inventum, nihil aliud est atque oratori servire castrensi. Ex utroque 
igitur consilio idem evenit: est bello civili restituenda auctoritas. Neque 
in hoc solum laborabatur, quod robur virium patribus defuit. Illud 
multo vitiosius quod, dum novi labores instant, defuit cum sapientia in 
hoc percipiendo, tum in consulendo strenuus animus. Sed duabus ex 
causis robur animi defuit, partim quod multi sibi ipsis solis consulebant, 
partim quod maiorum institutis nimis confidebant. Licet nonnulli inter 
patres ingenio et doctrina excellerent, ordinis quidem universi nulla 
magnanimitas, mens ad nova consilia omnino imparata. 

LIONEL PEARSON 








LATIN CROSSWORD—PLAIN 





Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, at 
Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 
Round the border from 1 to 15 runs an eight-word description in late Latin of a 
Greek language master with imperial whiskers. An asterisk denotes two words. 1 dn., 
14, and 51 also contain more than one word. 


ACROSS. 1.* Made Hamlet swear (acc.). 15.* Statement of man just pinched. 16. Roving about here 
and there with rather limited results. 17.* Such a uniform might well be in use at home. 18. How one 
does the course after fifty laps. 19. Cophetua to the beggar-maid—what ’s the matter with an eel chopped? 
21. Sometimes agreeably surprises schoolboy. 22. May be granted when the jam predominates. 23.® How 
bitters should be controlled, according to Horace. 24-29. Origin of rough breathing. 25. I can’t tickle 
nine men. 30. Producer’s luck owing to tight-rope walking. 34 rev. Sumptuously furnish missing island. 
35. These fish upset the Greeks inside. 36.* Some players are so correct in their treatment of records. 
37. When Romans are sad Scotsmen weep. 40. Turnus wanted in future separately. 42. Wells, involving 
a certain unpleasantness about—a tomato-grower’s prayer. 44. Of Greek or grapeshot. 45. A tenderfoot 
considers the future perfect. 46.* ‘None of my lord’s ring! Why - -’. 47. Showing loathing in the face 
for the industrious. 48.* Hero’s last shirty remark? 49.* Three pronouns show how (obliquely) Phoebus 
might refer to one of his conquests. 50. Scrofa higgledy piggledy. 51. (With 51 reversed and a vowel 
omitted) Restored me back from the depths. 


DOWN. 1. Beneath a broken light apply chopped grass to his twisted lips. 2. Three to one almost in 
Italy. 3. Ansaldo does in a certain mood. 4. Part of the leg is the central point of interest here. 5. Never- 
to-be-forgotten tip to a frightful beast. 6. With or without the old woman, Cicero’s estate. 7. Baiter’s 
dubious admonishment to the second person. 24, 8. Some idols of the film-world do, according to 
Lucretius! 9. Eye massage might be applied to the hand. 10. So things shaped up for a distant connexion. 
11. M. Filoff’s admission under examination. 12. This tribe had a name for flowers mostly. 13. River, 
yesterday in Italy, now in W. Chorasan. 14. Purples in fantastically varied garland. 20. Soil taken from 
the Belgian. 25. Go it, Red folk! All together! 26.® The infernal dog had what Vergil seemed to want. 
27. Strange case of ‘wanted’ bank in Latin underworld. 28.* ‘Pale grew thy cheek and cold, Colder - -.’ 
(gen.) 30. Part of Telephus’s researches in historical sequence. 31. Setter’s prayer for the hunter. 32.* 
How Mrs. Beeton might begin with a dozen eggs. 33. Plant for polishing pitchers, 38.* This you eat 
with apple turnover, you clown. 39 rev. To fish has been rearranged for the better. 41. I’m backing him 
for the library. 43. Nunc — occasio benefacta cumulare. T. W. M. 
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NOTES 


ACROSS. 1. In ven(tre mor)eris. 7. Men(si cubi)talia verba. Hor. A.P. 97. 13. Comes i(re parat)a 
es, Aen. 4, 118. 14, 42. Ig(narus)ne manes? ludis ni(mis i)ctus adultis. 15, 25. Dama P(adi ri)pis dat 
cornua ra(mea m)uri. 16. Ac (promunt)uria cedunt. 17. Ca(biro ta)nta celebrat. 18. Horto r(apicia) 
semina. 19, 4. Carp(E ros)as, aiunt; tribulos quis quaerit a(Maro)s? 21. S(ic ter Ias)on ore potest. Ov. 
M.7,153. 22. Moxcladem p(Aenesi)lebis. 23. Persa’comae pr(omissa)e catus. 28. Per fraudem in(cantat 
am)aram. App. M. 8. c. 20, Loeb edn. 33. Pectore com(muni re)bus tot inite coacti. 35. Num Por(sena 
tu)tus adibit? 36. Fulgeat O tua (ux, ore)mus... 37. Oenomao non prodito(r utilis). 38, 40. Sol inc(linat) 
iter, Tit(ani Ma)ia subibit. 39. Dic, Titan, tu_Maiam Pli(ada mans)eris ortam? (No caesura, sorry!) 
41. En Lygiis, mor(s en Arii)s. 43. Quam pluri(Ma milia m)aesto. 


DOWN. 1. Cava quaedam nos(tra beam)us. Hor. C. 2, 3,8. 2. Hae(redi re)cita. 3. Tal(E piro n)itrum 
dans. 5. Praeda ego per somnum curs(ori Tis)iphoneo. 6. Iacere Afros (rapa cia)mus. Suet. Vesp. 4. 
7. FruGtra ton)at Uranus ira. 8. Fons (Inope, m)eas ex Nilo. 9. Arte tua magi(Ca miri)s ter volvere 
gyris. 10. Meliore n(uru Cis)seis egebat. 11. Tri(buni as)surgere debent. 12, 33. Semina m(ista s)ero, 
si(mul am)mia ~~ surgent. 20. Rus vagor, ac (Se mira mi)hi vis iungit asilum. 24. Simul(amus, 
tum)ia quaerit. 26. Z(Euxin I)o ‘Nae tu pingis bene cornua’ laudat. 27. C(ano nis)i vis audire Maronem. 
28. Dico; pul(Cre! tam) a crura reliquit. 29. Calceolus quam prole resul(tet ani)lis. 30. Et steriles pla- 
‘(ani mal)os aluere valentes. Verg.G.2,70. 31. Neve tuis voci(ta lari)bus ; miserere propinqui. 32. L{Atini 
a)evo confecti. 34, 35. A(era sa)crem patriae, pro ni(su dem) bona belli. 


Apologies for the false quent in 26! The reading in Heroides xiv. 103 ‘Quid, Io, freta longa 
pererras ?’ does not seem to be sufficiently supported to justify Io as an iambus. Tr. W.-M 


Correct solutions have been received from L, E. Eyres, Ampleforth College, York; and 
D.S. Macnutt, Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of GREECE AND ROME. 
Sir, 

In the October issue of Greece and Rome, the Rev. C. J. Ellingham 
drew attention to certain features of the battle pieces in the latter part 
of the Aeneid which seem to him poetic failures. ‘Incidents which are 
telling in the Iliad are reproduced and embellished with a care that 
shows that Virgil’s direct inspiration had run dry’ (p. 10), and ‘the 
greater his care, the greater the unreality’ (p. 12). The implication is 
that Virgil lacked personal experience of battle and therefore failed to 
describe it effectively. I agree that Virgil hated bloodshed; but for that 
very reason it is unlikely that he did not understand it in all its horrible 
details. I should like to propose an alternative view of the passages 
discussed. 

1. To the sensitive mind imagination can supply the experience that 
by chance life itself has not offered. To be able to describe a battle it is 
not necessary to take part in one. 

2. If Virgil hated war, he probably understood its horror only too 
well. 

3. By elaborating his descriptions, he retards the tempo. Virgil must 
have realized this and have done it purposely. He is more interested in 
the minds of the people fighting than in the fighting itself. To the mind 
of a person fighting in a battle time passes at a different speed from the 
speed felt by an onlooker. A person involved in an accident may, owing 
to the enhanced intensity of observation induced by his feelings, receive 
the impression that the events of a split second take a much longer time 
to occur. He may see the windscreen of a car cracking and being pene- 
trated by a flying object apparently quite slowly. It is possibly this 
horror-struck impression of slowness in the mind of the victim that 
Virgil is attempting to describe. Admittedly, he is not always fully 
successful; but I think that he achieves the desired effect in two instances 
at least, x. 335-41 and xi. 561-3. 

4. It does not follow from this that Homer did not have real 
experience of battle, of course. The difference in treatment of such 
incidents by each merely shows a difference in temperament. The 
difference between their actual experience, if any, is irrelevant. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. G. MULLENS. 
Andover. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 143 
GRAMMATICAL PARALLELS IN BANTU 


A parallel thought-form to the classical internal accusative occurs in 
Kiswahili. 

A well-known idiom in the Bantu language is known as the ‘passive 
of the prepositional form’. The grammatical interest of this construction 
is centred in what appears to be a retained accusative of the classical type. 
A typical example would be—‘Umeletewa kikombe na Abdalla’— 
literally ‘you have been brought [2nd pers. sing. perf. indicative pass. 
(prepositional form) of ‘kuleta’—to bring] a cup—by Abdalla’. Now 
the normal construction would be ‘kikombe kimeletwa na Abdalla’— 
‘a cup (subject) has been brought by Abdalla’—whereas the more 
idiomatic passive construction makes ‘you’ the subject and retains he 


real subject ‘cup’ in the accusative case—if one may presume to speak 
of ‘cases’ in a Bantu tongue. 


The same idiom is found in Kikuyu, another well-known Bantu 
language, where the sentence would read ‘niwarehero gikombe ni 
Abdalla’; and in Kih@h@—‘Amere kikombe na Abdalla’. 


J. R. THORNHILL POLLARD. 
King’s African Rifles, 
East Africa Force. 


REVIEWS 


Cisalpine Gaul: Social and Economic History from 49 8.c. to the Death of 
Trajan. By G. E. F. CHILver. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. viii+ 
235, 2 maps. 17s. 6d. 


Dr. Chilver’s scholarly and detailed study of Cisalpine Gaul covers the period of its 
greatest prosperity. Not united politically with Italy till 42 B.c. and containing a 
large ‘native’ population in the foot-hills of the Alps, it lagged some fifty years behind 
the rest of the peninsula in its development, but in the first half of the first century A.D. 
its inhabitants, profiting by its natural resources and its position on the main lines of 
communication between Italy and the rest of Europe, acquired the wealth which 
qualified them to hold the highest positions at Rome during the next two generations. 
After the death of Trajan there becomes evident a decline in the vigour of municipal 
life, due in part to the preoccupation of the best and richest families with the imperial 
service. 

Inscriptions are skilfully used to supplement the scanty literary evidence for the 
conditions of life in Cisalpine Gaul during this period. The distribution and composi- 
tion of the population, the part played by the upper classes in municipal and imperial 
affairs, the recruiting of legions in this part of Italy, the agriculture and industries of 
the region, are among the subjects discussed. The author is inclined to attribute the 
agricultural crisis of Trajan’s reign to over-production, especially of wine. In a chapter 
on religion, stress is laid on the survival of native cults and there is a full, if somewhat 
inconclusive, discussion of the distinction between VJviri and Augustales. Writing on 
“Virgil and Cisalpine Culture’, the author suggests that Virgil’s Cisalpine birth made 
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him exceptionally proud of Italy at a time when Italy had just been extended to the 
Alps, but fails to find indications of ‘the Celtic spirit’ in Virgil. 

Throughout, Dr. Chilver’s judgements are sober and cautious. He refuses to dogma- 
tize on insufficient evidence, and while this makes his conclusions somewhat tentative 
on many points, it ensures that his book will be the starting-point for any future dis- 
cussion of its subject. 


A Short History of Modern Greece. By E.S. Forster. London: Methuen, 
1941. Pp. xii+237, 5 maps. 12s. 6d. 


Tue heroism and tragedy of Hellas are so much in people’s minds to-day that Pro- 
fessor Forster’s book comes at an opportune moment for those who wish to acquire 
some information on the vicissitudes of that country during the hundred and twenty 
years of its existence as a modern European state. It is, on the whole, a somewhat 
sorry tale—the foisting of alien sovereigns on a people naturally republican in senti- 
ment, the bitter divisions so reminiscent of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., the 
subservience of the national church to political ends, the wastage caused by emigra- 
tion and war, the black pages of intrigue between 1914 and 1918, the disasters of the 
last phase of the Turkish war, the wisdom and the folly of Venizelos, the grim dictator- 
ship of Metaxas—yet for us, all thrown into the shade by the undaunted courage and 
sacrifice of a people prepared to defend themselves against an enemy reputedly mightier 
and better equipped, and accomplishing the seemingly impossible till the arrival of the 
German hordes. Scholars have long argued about the survival or continuity of the 
Greek language, literature, people—there can never be any doubt about the survival 
of the Greek spirit. 

Professor Forster’s book falls into three divisions: in the first (71 pages) he recounts 
briefly the chequered story of the rise of the newly founded state, her struggles with 
Turkey and Bulgaria, the threat to her from Germany’s Drang nach Ostern; he then 
recounts (pp. 71-134) the complicated history of the last war in which Greece was 
fated to play at first a sinister and degrading part, at last redeemed by the courage of 
Venizelos; then comes the disintegration under domestic feud and foreign aggression, 
when a revitalized Turkey first defeated and later almost reconciliated her secular 
enemy, whose form of government and ministers of state changed with bewildering 
rapidity, until the dictator seized power. Throughout, Professor Forster is strictly 
factual and passes comparatively few judgements, though he appears to treat King 
Constantine with greater kindness than he deserves; his admiration for Venizelos 
makes him charitable to some of that politician’s less fortunate actions; while in any 
appreciation of Metaxas contemporary criticism has to tread carefully as it ‘weighs 
the last brave hour of devotion against life’s previous record’. In his last ten pages 
the author gives a pleasant little sketch of modern Greek life and character, under- 
lining the links which bind the Hellenes of to-day to their not more glorious or more 
enduring ancestors whom we know in Herodotus and Thucydides. 
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